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ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 



IT is a thousand years since the great Alfred declared that 
English children should be taught English, and yet the 
claims of the mother- tongue are just beginning to be recognized. 
Mother-tongue is indeed but a poor name to conjure with 
among English-speaking peoples, whose literary life from infancy 
to early maturity has been fostered chiefly by the step-mother 
classic tongues that have usurped control over English schools 
and EngUsh literature. The mother-tongue goes a-begging to 
school, college, and university for permission to nurse its own 
offspring. The aptest theme for speakers and writers treating 
of English study is the neglect of it ; for this phrase finds 
ample illustration both among the people and in the schools. 

The revival of Enghsh study, — revival is the wrong word, — 
the birth of English study is a thing of to-day, and a small 
weak thing it is as yet. An inquiry into the status of English 
in the schools and colleges will show that its gains are notice- 
able, not because they are anyway commensurate with its 
demands or deserts, but rather in comparison with the lack 
of recognition that has been its lot in the past. Any little 
thing seemed gain alongside of nothing. Its own place in our 
educational system the English has yet to win. At present the 
mother- tongue has but found the Archimedean fulcrum-point 
from which it is to move the English world. 

By dint of a thousand years' and a thousand authors* work 
the persistent Norman prejudice against Anglo-Saxon speech is 
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4 ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

being corrected. The last few centuries have witnessed a slow 
confession to the excellence of English literature ; but this has 
been accompanied by a tacit acknowledgment of the inferiority 
of our language. We have developed along with an increasing 
admiration for our literature an inconsistent filthy-rags doctrine 
of the worth of our native speech. With an irrational naivete 
that smacks of both cant and inconsistency we deny to the 
source the merit we award to the effect, and hail as a natural 
sequence a pure stream of literature flowing uphill from the 
muddy shallows of an almost total grammatical depravity. 
This sophistic juggling has caused us to embrace the enormous 
contradiction of a noble literature in a vulgar language, literary 
models in unliterary jargon, an unsurpassed product of thought 
and sentiment in a medium unfit for training, and intractable to 
logical methods. The English world is beginning to feel the 
absurdity of this contradiction and to see that from the beauty 
and excellence of our literature the fitness and force of our 
language, not only for expression, but also as a medium of train- 
ing, naturally follow. That a language should be, as English is, 
so apt and clear in expression as to commend itself to almost 
universal use, so wide and full in its capacity to voice high 
thought and deep feeUng as to win universal acclaim, and yet 
should be comparatively worthless for the training and culture 
of its own children, is a paradox that falls below the dignity of 
a tolerable joke. The sooner we have done with this sort of 
stultification the less shall posterity mock and pity us. But the 
hand-large cloud is over the horizon, and the classical dryness 
is to be tempered with a refreshing downpour of English 
study. 

The mother-tongue does not seek to enter the educational 
arena as a subordinate or alternative study. It is not one of 
the electives, servile to youthful vagaries, that dismember the 
curriculum and defy both training and culture. By virtue of 
its very mother-tongue quality it is preliminary and prerequisite 
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ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 5 

to all Study, and claims the right to co-ordinate and direct all 
other studies. To say that ready use of the mother-tongue is a 
prime condition to the successful pursuit of all other study is 
about as axiomatic as to assert that a man cannot walk without 
legs. It is quite as true, if less apparent, that such knowledge 
is to be attained only by rational study of Enghsh ; and in like 
manner that mastery of the language such as gives full appre- 
ciation of its thought-content, and excellent control of it as a 
medium of expression, is to be found only in earnest and unre- 
mitting study. This mastery is not acquired either by scholastic 
training in other tongues or by superficial literary association 
and vernacular acquaintance with the mother-tongue, but by 
scientific methods of study that shall embrace its grammar, 
philology, and literature. 

There are two complementary reasons on which the mother- 
tongue bases its demand for supremacy in our educational sys- 
tems. In the first place, English is the sole literature of ninety- 
nine hundredths of our people and the best literature of the 
other hundredth. The body of the people know, wish to know, 
can possibly know, nothing or next to nothing of foreign books. 
If they touch them at all it is in translations ; that is, in form at 
least, as English books. Every year the number, even of the 
educated, who can enjoy the classic literatures, is lessened by 
the growing custom of employing the classic languages only as 
training studies in all the schools and in most colleges. More 
and more are the people being shut in to their own Uterature 
by the disappearance from the field of the Latin and Greek 
literatures. It is, in truth, an impossibility to expect any peo- 
ple to study foreign languages for Uterary culture ; and this fact, 
while putting these out of the question, points to the native 
literature as the only means at command to compass this end. 

That English could be appreciated and used without any 
attention to the study of it has been the chief article o( our 
educational creed, and as a result there has been a steady neg- 
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6 ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

lect of our literature by the people at large, a steady decline 
among them in pure and forcible expression, and a steady de- 
basement of the vernacular with cant phrases, solecism, and 
slang that leaves us a prey to vulgarity and to profanity. There 
has been no corresponding gain in the better cultivation of the 
literary classes or in the higher evolution of literary forms. The 
mistaken neglect of the mother-tongue for the sake of classical 
learning has robbed us of the gain that would have been found 
in the deep, broad study of our own hterary models, and has 
not made up this loss to us in any appreciable measure by the 
permanent results of classic culture. Our experiment has 
gradually forced us to abandon the classics as unadapted to the 
nurture and development of a variant civilization. We wander 
now in the barren wastes that divide the old learning, finally 
buried in the libraries, from the new awaiting strength to be 
bom ; and our utmost efforts to consummate this painful ac- 
couchement seem to result in literary murine fry that swarm from 
the travailing mountain. We have left Egypt, but turned our 
faces to the wilderness rather than to the promised land. The 
fatal disproportion between the mass and the merit of our late 
literary work, its theatrical posturing, its narrow localism, its 
vague untypical characterizations, its pathetic despair of origi- 
nality, mark a loss of power and a poverty of art almost as great 
as characterized the Roman literary decadence. The partial 
explanation is to be found in the continued neglect of English, 
and in an increasing dilettanteism that is content with superficial 
dabbling in the classic springs now clogged and stagnant with 
disuse. The era of classicism is passed, and we have not yet 
turned to the only source of inspiration that promises the re- 
birth of art and the rejuvenation of literature. The mother- 
tongue awaits development at the hands of other than the 
present breed of literati, who have indeed eyes to see and ears 
to hear, but not the tongues to utter new truths. 
The second reason why English study should have the fore- 
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ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 7 

most place in our educational system is found in the necessity 
of linguistic study for mental training. This necessity grows out 
of the fact that for the mass of English-speaking people, for all 
indeed who do not go farther than the primary schools, English 
offers the only practicable linguistic training. If language 
study is a necessary element of education, and it seems to be 
the chief reUance of the lower schools, then the impossibility of 
using any other than the native tongue in these gives the simple 
alternative of English study or nothing for general education. 
This is not a college, nor even a high-school, question. We are 
not talking about making scholars, but about the education of 
the masses. It were fatal narrowness to attempt to confine such 
a question within the restricted limits open to classical studies. 
Colleges and universities may discuss the comparative values of 
English and the classics for, whatever purposes; but for the 
people and the schools of the people such discussion is cut off 
by the one-sidedness of the case. It is questionable whether 
Latin and Greek can maintain any hold on the public high 
schools. They will certainly do no more than keep a footing in 
their highest classes, and will thus come within reach of a very 
small percentage of the children of the land. So far, then, as 
the Unguistic training of the schools is concerned it is undoubt- 
edly EngUsh or nothing. 



In view of this state of affairs the question arises : What is the 
disciplinary, value of English study? Can it do the work that 
falls to it ? Leave aside the uncompromising fact that, if it fails, 
this work must go forever undone, since no other language save 
the mother-tongue is available as a training study for the people 
at large. Leave out, too, for the sake of narrowing the discus- 
sion, that other important consideration, that the study of Eng- 
lish, even when pursued for training, introduces the pupil to the 
finest body of literature in the world, and enables him to appre- 
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8 ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

ciate and love it. Let it be noted, however, that in any useful 
course of English disciplinary study the ensuing benefits of lit- 
erary culture give the mother-tongue overwhelming odds as 
against any other language. Even if it should be granted, then, 
that for training the youthful mirid Latin is superior to English, 
and even if Latin were available for this purpose in the lower 
schools, the fact that it could not possibly lead on to the appre- 
ciative study and use of the only available literature would make 
it practically far inferior to a poorer medium of study that 
promised this desirable result. 

But English asks no odds of the classics, even in a comparison 
of respective disciplinary values. There is something to say for 
the mother-tongue in this case, and that something is being 
effectively said, practically and with good effect, in the schools 
where English is taught according to rational methods. This 
paper shall seek to point out something of this value of English 
study for training within the limits of grammatical instruction. 

Not a small advantage gained by the use of the mother-tongue 
as the medium of linguistic training is the unbroken continuity 
thus ensured between the unconscious stages of the child's edu- 
cation and the formal work and methods of the school. The 
difficult process of translating is thus avoided. The child is not 
shut up to the hard grind of memorizing foreign words, intelli- 
gible only through the act of association with familiar English 
words. He has but to take the one step of matching facts to 
words, a step made easy by daily and customary use. House 
or tree stand immediately for concrete and known objects, but 
domus or arbor must pass through the process of arbitrary as- 
sociation with their English equivalents, before they can denote 
the things for which they stand. In truth, they rarely ever come 
to represent to the child anything more than the corresponding 
English words, they are not associated with the thing ; that is, 
the child cannot be expected to think in Latin. Thus the real- 
ization of the simplest foreign meanings involves for the child 
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an arbitrary act of comparison and an irrational exercise of 
memory that make the early, and often the later stages of ac- 
quiring a foreign tongue both difficult and unpleasant. But when 
the mother-tongue is the medium, all this balking preliminary 
is avoided. The material of training is at command, and the 
mind is left free to grapple with principles and relations. 

The tendency of recent pedagogical reforms is toward the 
adaptation of methods, and material as well, to the needs and 
capacity of the pupil. The child has become the teacher of 
his teacher ; and the teacher has thus been taught that, though 
there is no royal road to learning, there are roads and roads, 
and of these, that the simplest and directest is usually the best. 
Difficulty is no more a test of training value, and education is 
no longer regarded as the synonyme of its opposite — cram. 
Children's rights are finding some recognition, and their tastes 
and pleasures are more deferred to in the organization and 
administration of educational systems. Pleasant medicine is 
found to be ^efficacious. Light dumb-bells do the work of the 
old-time heavy weights. This reform in the principles and 
practice of pedagogy naturally leads to the adoption of the 
mother-tongue as the easiest and surest means of linguistic 
training. The early, infantile life of the pupil, with its varied 
acquisition of words and things, thus becomes the natural prep- 
aration for the more formal and more conscious labor of the 
school. The pupil reaches this stage of his education equipped 
with an outfit of names and things, and with a budding power 
to reason on their relations, that give him confidence, and the 
teacher a sure basis for their mutual work. That is, the pupil 
has mastered a working vocabulary, and has begun in an easy, 
natural way, the study of language as a medium of thought ; 
and is ready for further study and attainment, if it be but har- 
monious and continuous with his previous course. 

The old way was either to give the child a sudden wrench 
out of the pleasant and natural course by throwing him head- 
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rO ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

long into Latin grammar, or what was worse, and latterly more 
popular, to bewilder him by a compromise measure that used 
Latin grammar as the normal method of teaching English ; — 
for the approved English grammar of past generations was no 
more nor less than the Latin grammar literally translated. 
Absurdity could go no farther than this attempt to force the 
forms and constructions of the most analytical language into 
the moulds of the most inflectional. This was realizing in edu- 
cation the myth of Procrustes. Nothing but conscientious 
ignorance could keep the faces of two meeting grammarians 
straight, or deprecate the everlasting anathemas of juvenile 
Englishdom. This absurdity, partially confessed, has not been 
fully remedied. The old habit of thought endures in the 
prejudice that denies to English grammar-study practical dis- 
ciplinary efficiency. This prejudice, the outcome of an im- 
memorial habit of thought, is fortified behind the assumption 
that the only sufficient linguistic training must be found, can be 
found, nowhere but in the grammar study of inflective tongues. 
The battle is between the grammars. The question, Why teach 
grammar at all? need not come up here. The time when the 
world will or can do without formal grammar-study is appar- 
ently too far off to make such a discussion pertinent. Gram- 
mar is to be accepted as a part of the course, and taught with 
"a strong leaning to mercy." 

But English is not shut out, though it were granted that the 
grammar of inflection is best for training in forms. Certainly 
it bears no comparison with the classic languages in richness 
and variety of accidence. But it has, nevertheless, enough in- 
flection in its nouns, pronouns, and verbs, showing distinctions of 
case, number, person, mood, and tense, to illustrate and apply 
the use of form^. The distinctions of person, gender, number, 
and case, as set forth in the declension of the English personal 
pronouns, leave little to be desired of inflectional completeness. 
The Latin itself is not, in any pronominal declension, more for- 
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mally exact in the discrimination of the relations of case, gen- 
der, etc., by inflections. The English strong verb, too, with its 
varieties distinguished by vowel gradations, affords not only an 
easily grasped mnemonic system, but illustrates the times and 
stages of action with a unique inflective elasticity not excelled 
by any so called inflectional tongue. 

That its forms are few and simple is, in fact, a gain to Eng- 
lish. It has an advantage in not being overloaded with inflec- 
tions ; unless, forsooth, bewildering complexity and diversity of 
forms is discovered to be a sine qua non of training. Gram- 
mar at its simplest is no child's-play ; it is difficult child's-work, 
and its early stages especially should be made as easy as pos- 
sible, by combining simplicity and variety in due proportion to 
the untrained faculties of the child. That English is weak in 
inflective variety does not make it unavailable for training 
purposes, so long as it offers its present outfit of forms and in- 
flections. When a pupil has learned the four case variations of 
the single English noun declension, boy^ bofs^ boys, boys\ he 
has grasped the essential truth therein taught, of the power of 
inflection to denote various case relations, as fully as if he had 
mastered ten or more case forms in four different declensions. 
If the study of forms be to force crude, unrelated facts into the 
memory and nail them there, then we cannot have too much 
inflection and rote. But if this method of cram is the crime 
against intelligence that the world has come to think it, and if, 
as is claimed, it hurts the healthful development of the memory, 
— the only faculty it exercises — then there is a measure to be 
observed in the amount of form study, and a moderation in the 
application of it, that commend the mother-tongue as admirably 
fitted for this branch of training. 

II. 

But the strongest claim of English as a training study is based 
upon the ready solution of its constructions by the scientific 
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12 ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

method of logical analysis. The training value of form-study 
is subordinate ; such work is chiefly useful as an introduction 
to the study of constructions and the mastery of idiom. Syn- 
tactical study is, for English, the field of strongest linguistic 
training. Here, less than anywhere, may the English fear to 
meet that comparison with the classics which is forced upon it 
by the sweeping claims and intolerant attitude of the partisans 
of exclusive inflectional study. There is no necessary conflict 
between the two types of language; their difference is not 
exclusive but complementary. The wise classic teacher can 
hardly fail to see that English study is prerequisite to classic 
scholarship and complementary of classical training. But if, as 
is too often the case, these facts are ignored, and upon the out- 
worn assumption of the inferiority of English for training the 
classics are set in hostility to the native tongue, it neither avoids 
the comparison nor fears the result. 

Here, as in the less important matter of form-study, and 
with less reason, lack of inflection is made the ground of a 
charge that English syntax is not amenable to logical methods. 
This is a grave indictment, and, if true, condemns our lan- 
guage, not only for training purposes, but apparently also for 
human nature's daily use. Our relations as intelligent, social 
beings go on the supposition that our language is a logical me- 
dium of communication, and it had be^n doing its work fairly 
well until these minute classic philosophers sought to blast its 
scholastic pretensions and threaten its practical usefulness with 
this notable discovery. The pressing necessities of our case, 
the absolute demand for English in all departments of life, and 
the despair of supplying its place must excuse the mother- 
tongue for not stepping down and out at the bidding of these 
philological Mrs. Guppys, who so domineeringly order lan- 
guages out of their own homes. 

This sweeping charge is evidently based on the conviction 
that logic is formal Barbara-Celarent grinding, a thing of cate- 
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gories, alphabetical and numerical symbols, and cut-and-dried 
syllogistic formulae. English grammar, we are asked to believe, 
does not give itself to logical methods, because it has not an 
outfit of endings to denote most distinctions of sense and varie- 
ties of relation. That is, if you have, for instance, to substitute 
at home for domi^ or let us go for eamus, if your inflective 
form assumes an exactly equivalent analytical expression, logi- 
cal clearness and continuity are lost ! This reasoning takes for 
granted that because there is no suffix to indicate case, mood, 
etc., therefore the actual relation of case and mood, either does 
not exist or cannot be recognized ! Another count in this in- 
dictment is, that lack of inflection is largely responsible for that 
growth of idioms, which the advocate of exclusive inflective 
study chooses to regard as a linguistic deformity. What if 
idiom does so come about in large measure? Is idiom any 
greater historical puzzle than unrecognizable affixes? or is it 
less intelligible than inflections ? There is a real gain in taking 
the wasted and unmeaning suffix from the end of a word, and 
placing it in full form and force as a self-explaining vocable 
before its word. If idiom be the result of this process, it 
throws light and life into dead and formal expression. Because 
English is comparatively bare of inflections, and indicates 
changes of meaning and differences of relation by auxiliaries 
rather than by endings, it has not, on that account, lost any- 
thing in power to express either grammatical or logical relations. 
It has only abandoned the letter of logic which killeth for the 
logical spirit that maketh alive. All possible varieties of rela- 
tion find clear and full expression in the constructions of Eng- 
lish syntax, and are as readily recognized and understood as 
the corresponding constructions of the classical tongues. 
Amavi is no clearer an expression of a fact than / have loved^ 
and no more readily comprehended. 

Inflectional agreements do not necessarily give a clew to the 
sense, however much they may simplify mere verbal combina- 
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14 ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

tions. Rules and concords no more condition clear expression 
than they determine forcible thinking. The inflectional lan- 
guages are simply more liable to fixed rules, and offer more eas- 
ily recognizable word-correspondences for eye and ear. All this, 
however, does but afford readier mechanical manipulation and a 
simpler routine of work, adding nothing either to torce or to 
clearness, while manifestly subject to the danger of making both 
pupil and teacher satisfied with a correct mouthing of rules and 
a clever recognition of inflective correspondences. The exclu- 
sive use of inflectional methods in grammar study has induced a 
credulous acquiescence in a grammatical formalism that blinds 
its advocates to imminent dangers and deafens them to reason- 
able objections. This habit of thought and action has made 
elementary training especially a dull grind of "words, words, 
words " in courses of study mostly restricted to the exercise of 
memory, and seeking apparently to flood children's minds with 
facts, as if they were small jugs made to be filled at this force- 
pump of knowledge. In most schools the reading of Latin and 
Greek is a matter of matching endings, verifying labels, fitting 
word-puzzles by eye and ear, with about as much reference to 
the sense as a butcher's labors bear to the science of anatomy. 
This great variety of accidence, this inflective distinction of re- 
lations, is arbitrary and to the pupil inexplicable, affords no clew 
to the meaning, throws no light on facts, and inevitably becomes 
routinish and mechanical, unless guarded by some corrective 
method of training that shall enforce attention, discrimination, 
and judgment. A boy may have all the concords and rules at his 
tongue's end and nowhere else. Fusing the elements of expres- 
sion into a compound where several ideas are jumbled together 
forces the pupil to an effort of imagination that nothing but 
infantile credulity makes possible, and induces a linguistic super- 
stition opposed alike to training and to culture. The classic 
word, so condensed in form and so full in meaning, balks the 
analysis by which the child seeks to gain understanding of the 
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sense. The demand thus made upon childish faith begets 
either infideHty or credulity. 

But this inflectional method, though claiming everything, does 
not, cannot, answer, save in a partial manner, the very end pro- 
posed, and on the fulfilment of which its advocates would seem 
to felicitate themselves. No language is entirely inflectional, and 
the most inflectional falls far short of affording a complete outfit 
of endings corresponding to the multiform shades of construc- 
tion. This lack of needed forms has forced inflectional lan- 
guages, as, for instance, the English, to meet the growing de- 
mands on expression by passing more and more into the ana- 
lytical stage. The growth of ideas, the evolution of knowledge, 
the progress of art and science, the spread of culture, suffer 
none but dead tongues to remain inflectional. There is a grow- 
ing need for a vehicle of expression capable of such elasticity 
and variety as shall give scope for deeper, wider thought with 
its nicer, subtler distinctions. The Latin ablative case, for in- 
stance, answered the use of several constructions, but the degrees 
and shades of each of these could not find expression in the 
fixed and formal appliances of inflection. Such niceties are pos- 
sible only to the constructional variety characteristic of highly 
analytical tongues. Moreover, despite distinctions of form and 
multipUcity of rules, the peculiar properties of modifiers in the 
classic languages are no more readily perceived or easily applied 
than in the corresponding constructions of English. We have 
not solved a difficulty or explained a principle by matching 
endings according to rule. 

The result of a thousand or so years of inflectional study, so 
far as method is concerned, is the process called parsings by 
which formal agreements are verified, and each word in the sen- 
tence is put through a series of inflective gymnastics more con- 
ducive to routine than to clearness. This deadly formalism, 
witnessed to with tears by generations of grammar-afflicted 
students from the time of Priscian to this age, is not an accident 
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nor a mistake of the teacher, but a natural result of the appli- 
cation of inflection study as the exclusive means of grammar 
training. Parsing is the own child of this inflective formalism, 
that finds its complete object in the utterance of grammatical 
conventionalities about words; and this formalism is the off- 
spring of classical exclusivism begotten by grammatical super- 
stition. 

The promise of relief from these old errors is found in 
recourse to methods that commend themselves by rational 
explication of the grammar of the mother-tongue, correcting 
ancient abuses and offering a system of training efficient for 
both discipline and cultmre. Such a method is found in the 
application of logical analysis to English constructions. In 
English, though conditions are changed, all vital grammatical 
principles remain. The application of these principles is 
neither more difficult nor less intelligible by the new method. 
There has been only a loss of rude tests, and the grammatical 
world, accustomed to sense -evidence in grammar as in physics, 
used to reckon and verify grammatical as it does arithmetical 
truth, has a feeling of irremediable loss, of a total lack of proof 
in syntactical study. But there is a gain in the application of 
the analytical method which is full compensation for this seeming 
loss. This gain is seen in the fact that the analytical method 
forces the pupil to use his judgment and reason in the effort to 
understand the sense. Intelligence is called into play; for the 
pupil is no longer studying words as words, but as the expres- 
sion of thought. He cannot deceive himself with formal con- 
cords and fixed rules; there are no concords and no rules. 
Memory is subordinate and reason is to the front. The sense 
is paramount, and any other process than that which gives the 
sense is in the way. Thus there is enforced an attitude of 
attention and an act of discrimination highly disciplinary and 
not less cultivating. Parsing has to do with parts of speech, 
but logical analysis with parts of thought. 
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The English, as the most analytical of languages, finds its 
natural syntactical method in this logical analysis. In its sen- 
tence-structure, ordinary and idiomatic, the English grammar is 
logical or nothing, and its constructions are susceptible of 
elucidation by this process and by no other. The methods of 
the inflectional tongues are totally inapplicable here ; for in 
these the fixed quality of the parts of speech is preserved by 
distinctive endings. Nouns and verbs, etc., are each stamped 
with distinguishing marks, are unchangeable by any context 
association, and are easily recognized by their forms. In Eng- 
lish, on the contrary, the power of any word and its influence 
in the sentence are rarely dependent on its form or discover- 
able by formal tests, but rely almost entirely upon its logical 
relation to the context. Its part-of-speech designation cannot 
be determined at sight, but only by its connections and depend- 
ency. The inquiry then at once arises in the pupiPs mind. Is 
this an independent and governing member of the sentence ? 
or, on what does it depend, and what is the character of that 
dependence ? This natural and necessary process is simply the 
application of the principles of the logical analysis and is the 
easy solvent of English constructions. 

The child that is ready for the study of syntax, is ready for 
the use of this method. There is need of preparatory drill in 
forms and language-study, to bring any child on to the intelli- 
gent study of constructions; but this done, the analytical 
method of sentence-study commends itself by its naturalness, its 
easy gradations, and its clear explanations of grammatical rela- 
tions, even to a child. Its simple notation of subject, predicate, 
modifiers, and connectives, its reasonable treatment of con- 
structions solely with reference to the thought contained in 
them, its easy verification of the elements of the sentence, and 
its total independence of rules and formulae make it the 
least artificial and the most rational of methods. It is, too, en- 
tirely firee from the necessity of using graded and selected 
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exercises for the application of its principles. The best text- 
book of analysis is that which is both short and simple ; the 
explanation of the method can be given in a few pages, and the 
application of it is best made upon the pupil's reading-text. 
Nothing is gained by the use of selected sentences as exer- 
, cises in analysis, and the danger arises that the pupil may come 
to consider analysis as an end in itself, if this method is thus 
pursued. The pupil, whether primary or advanced, should 
have his reading lessons in the form of some complete and 
interesting model of English prose or poetry, and his analytical 
exercises, as well as all other language-study exercises, should 
be based on this text. There is little or no objection to thus 
anatomizing a noble specimen of English literature, since it 
always survives the ordeal even for the boy, and the exercise 
will almost certainly illustrate its beauty and excellence. More- 
over, it will serve to impress continually on the young mind 
the eternal truth that analysis was made for literature and not 
literature for analysis. 

English syntax offers itself to the processes of analysis with a 
readiness that proves the adaptation of this method to the 
grammatical needs of the language. The sentence-structure of 
our tongue, whether simple or complex, clear or abstruse, in its 
idiomatic peculiarities and in its ordinary constructions, yields 
its sense at once to this process, while it defies the methods of 
the inflectional languages. You may parse a boy through The 
Course of Time and Paradise Lost — and the boy's ineradicable 
conviction is that these works were created solely for this terri- 
ble business — without eliciting a spark of feeling or a glint of 
intelligence. But when you touch a gem of English literature 
with this wand of analysis, you not only flash a grammatical 
fact, on his mind, but often a heart-moving truth into his weary 
soul. 

The excellence and efficiency of this method is seen in 
its equal application to every form and variety of the sen- 
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tence, from the simplest word elements and the hardly less 
simple phrase elements, to the higher ajid more complex forms 
of phrase and clause, in all the combinations they enter into to 
make up simple, compound, and complex sentences. Fur- 
thermore, the regular and continuous gradation of the sentence 
elements affords a range of constructions varying from the 
simplest possible to the most involved, that makes English 
grammar-study by the method of analysis equally fit for prim- 
ary school and for collegiate classes, for infantile beginners and for 
freshmen. It is well suited to all times and ages that are fit for 
grammar-study. The application of the method is as easy and 
simple as possible. Beginning with the definition of subject 
and predicate, the pupil soon learns to recognize these cardinal 
elements of sentence-structure, and to group about them all 
other words and phrases as adjuncts and modifiers. A few 
weeks of practice will enable an average pupil to pick out the 
subject and predicate of any short simple sentence, and to 
understand and explain the terms themselves. A longer, though 
no less simple training, will teach him to group all else in the 
sentence under these two heads. The recognition of the char- 
acter and force of the different modifiers and adjuncts is a 
work of time and study, and the full mastering of the ana- 
Ijrtical method in its application to the great diversity of 
construction requires years of training study. Word ele- 
ments naturally begin this work, to be followed by the study 
of simple phrase elements, then compound and complex 
phrases, compound and complex sentences, in such order and 
by such gradual advances as shall obviate the difficulties to be 
met and make each stage illustrate and simplify the succeeding 
ones. Thus analysis follows the natural order of sentence-de- 
velopment, explaining how word-elements expand into phrases, 
phrases into clauses, or even into independent sentences, 
how all combine into compound and complex sentences, and 
build up into paragraphs, sections, and chapters, accompanying 
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the intricate evolution of ideas with a parallel process of gram- 
matical explanations. 

The higher work of analysis is good disciplinary exercise for 
early college classes, and its application to the exposition of the 
author's meaning is uniquely helpful, if not absolutely necessary. 
The collegiate student to whom analysis has become an easy 
habit, who, in truth, analyzes at sight, grasps quickly and fully 
the thought of his author ; while his untrained fellow, painfully 
working out the meaning by a less ready process, is behind him 
in readiness and below him in apprehension. The writer has 
found this method the "open sesame" for college students to- 
English literature. In the first months of the freshman year 
this work will be found most efficient both for training and 
as preparatory to higher literary study. Many years of experi- 
ence and observation have justified this course and confirmed 
the belief that nothing else can do the work of analytical 
grammar-study even in college classes. 

It is not too much to say that no other than this analytical 
method can do the work of simplifying the difficult labor of 
translating, whether foreign matter into English or the thought 
of one English speaker into the speech of another ; for all read- 
ing and hearing is but a kind of translating effected by a conscious 
or unconscious comparison and substitution of the words, con- 
structions, and idioms of the reader or hearer for the words, con- 
structions, and idioms of the writer or speaker. Translating is 
not a mere finding^of words answering to words ; this literalness 
has locked up the classic literatures out of reach of students in 
the schools. Translation finds construction and idiom in one 
language corresponding to construction and idiom in another, 
and above all seeks to express the ideas of the translated author, 
as far as possible, in such terms of the translating tongue as 
shall preserve his touch and feeling. So, if translation is at best 
but "pouring from silver into pewter," the aim of the artistic 
translator is that there shall be at least as httle spilled as may be. 
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Scientific translation demands, primarily, an excellent knowledge 
of the translating medium, and takes for granted full knowledge 
of the forms, structure, and sentence study of the language used. 
In the logical analysis of sentences is found the most helpful 
means to this end, since this process subordinates form to 
sense and seeks fully to understand and appreciate the thought- 
matter of the foreign tongue. 

Grammarians of the old school may weep over our loss of 
inflections, and pour anathemas on Duke William and his new- 
fangled Norman subversions of Anglo-Saxon; but the philo- 
sophic scholar hails the immaking of the Old English as the 
making of a New English, which first began to teach the world 
to smile and weep when Chaucer turned away from the dreary 
didacticism of the Middle English into the fresh fields and pas- 
tures new, that men have not yet found less fresh or new or 
sweet. Not only so, the pedagogue shall find in the new 
speech a stronger and more available training medium than in 
the traditional methods and matter of the ancient languages, 
and shall confess the overwhelming advantage of greater pos- 
sible interest and greater actual ease in the use of the mother- 
tongue as the training study of English-speaking children. 

III. 

English grammar-study finds a helpful auxiliary for training 
purposes in word-analysis. This is no more nor less than tl^e 
same natural process of elucidation applied to words, not as 
elements of the sentence, but as things with an individual life 
and history independent to a great degree of their use in the 
sentence. . Words as words have genealogical development and 
personal character; the study of their etymologies and the 
tracing of their descent is the linguistic recreation of the school- 
room as well as the auxiliary of training. In this branch of 
study English does not depend on other languages^ save that all 
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cognate tongues afford comparison with and illustration of its 
etymology. The analysis of words and the study of their 
growth or wasting, their composition and detrition, is possible 
to early grades of instruction, especially in the form of oral 
teaching, leading on to the graphic process of word dissection 
at the blackboard, and at last fitting the pupil for independent 
work, with dictionary and text-book, among the treasures of this 
great literary curiosity shop. 

The fact that a majority of our words are of foreign, and 
especially Latin, origin would seem to require the study of Latin 
to understand English etymologies. Undoubtedly some knowl- 
edge of Latin is essential to the mastery of English etymolo- 
gies ; and in truth, if this is the end sought, several other foreign 
tongues must be philologically studied. But for training, no 
such study is needed as would be requisite for special scholar- 
ship. The disciplinary value of word-study is not conditioned 
in the knowledge of any foreign language ; it is possible to 
pupils who have not looked into a foreign grammar. In fact, 
scholarly attainment in philology has been gained by men who 
had acquired no more than a good working knowledge of many 
tongues with which their studies led them to deal. It is then 
certainly possible for a pupil, without the grammatical study of 
Latin, to gain by the help' of good texts and teachers a sound 
training in the classic word-study of English. The anglicized 
form of the derivative words, the full etymological explanations 
of the modern dictionaries, the amorphous character of mere 
roots and affixes, equally strange and uncustomary whether 
native or foreign, the unique character of word-study with its 
new methods and untraversed field of research, — all these con- 
siderations serve to make English etymological study, whether 
of its own or derived words, independent of other branches of 
language-study and indifferent as to ease or difficulty in acquisi- 
tion, there being nothing similar with which to compare it. It 
is very evident that if we wait for the pupil's advancement to 
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the study of Latin before this study is undertaken, then but few 
will enter it, and these only late in their school life. But the 
study is really begun before the study of Latin, and successfully 
pursued even when this language has never been taken up. In 
fine, etymology as a training study may be successfully con- 
ducted without the intervention of any foreign language-study ; 
and even under these circumstances it is not restricted to 
native words, but deals intelligently with derivatives from many 
unknown languages, and especially with those of the cognate 
Latin. It is not claimed that EngHsh word-study has any 
superior training power over other languages, but only that it 
does not depend upon the acquisition of other languages in 
order to its beneficial use in mind -training. 

The value of such study may be partly inferred from the 
very name of the method used. Word analysis presupposes, 
as in the analysis of sentences, that attention, judgment, and 
discrimination, which are requisite to the satisfactory under- 
standing of facts and relations in any field of inquiry. Some 
additional advantages of this study may, however, be indi- 
cated. 

It is new light on language to know that words — very many 
of them in their present form, and all perhaps in the final 
analysis — are not mere arbitrary representatives of ideas, but 
have an individual form and history scientifically traceable arid 
explicable. If roots are mere meaningless signs and symbols 
to the ordinary student, stems and words can be shown to be 
significant. Words thus become things, and gain an interest 
for children, not to say grown folk, that their sign-quality could 
never give. The act of comparison and inquiry, amounting to 
discovery, by which the pupil establishes the connection be- 
tween words and their objects, affords a mental exercise at 
once disciplinary, cultivating, and withal exceedingly pleasure- 
able. This apprehension of the significance of words is not 
found in the process of translation ; for the word of the foreign 
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language is really not felt to stand for anything more than the 
corresponding word of the translating tongue. Etymological 
study finds its full and fair field in the analysis of English words, 
native and derivative ; for these are at once seen to be the 
expressions of familiar facts. The etymological study of the 
mother-tongue has a special value from this point of view. 

A further advantage of this study is, that it brings English 
into comparison with cognate languages, and establishes a 
kinship of structure, as well as a community of wor<J-riches 
among them, entirely undiscoverable by any other kind of 
study. Under the old dispensation, not even the long and 
difficult labor of learning foreign languages could bring about 
this clear view of language kinship. Now, by a simple and 
direct word-comparison, the mutually illustrative power of cog- 
nate tongues is easily impressed on the pupil. It is impossible 
to say how great aid this brings to the onerous labor of translat- 
ing, whose perfecting is as long as art, while its results are too 
often as fleeting as time. 

It is needless to lengthen this paper by other illustrations of the 
training value of word-study. The case for the mother-tongue 
might in fact be allowed, so far as this argument is concerned, to 
rest its claims to disciplinary efficiency upon the study of its syntax 
by the method of logical analysis. The classics are not to be dis- 
carded, but maintained wherever possible as affording in them- 
selves a unique value for discipline, and as complementary to the 
study of English grammar. But this paper has sought to show 
that when the exigencies of the case have already cast out all 
other language- study, the study of the grammar of our own 
tongue is sufficient for purposes of linguistic training ; and that, 
no matter what inflectional languages may be available for train- 
ing, the superior value of the logical analysis of sentence-struc- 
ture, so adapted to English S5mtax, commends it in all cases as 
the best and surest medium of linguistic training, the would-be 
crushing charge of illogicality to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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It seems almost a pity that so neat a syllogism as that which 
deduces logical poverty from loss of inflection, and utter unfit- 
ness for training from this logical poverty of the English, should 
be trampled in the dust by the living truth that the study of 
English grammar is doing for several millions of children the 
very thing the syllogism said it could not and must not do. 
This, however, is not the first time that syllogistic form has 
yielded to hard facts, or that doctrinaire theories have been set 
aside by experience. 
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" The chief ghry of every people arises from its authors. " 

An Introduction to the Study of Robert 

Browning's Poetry. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Cornell University. 5X by 7^^ inches. 
x + 338 pages. Cloth. Price by mail, $1.50; Introduction price, ^1.40. 

THE purpose of this volume is to afford some aid and guidance to 
the 'study of Robert Browning's Poetry, which being the most 
complexly subjective of all English poetry, is, for that reason alone, the 
most difficult. And then the poet's favorite art form, the dramatic, or 
rather psychologic, monologue, which is quite original with himself, and 
peculiarly adapted to the constitution of his genius, and to the revela- 
tion of themselves by the several ** dramatis personae," presents certain 
structural difficulties, but difficulties which, with an increased familiar- 
ity, grew less and less. The exposition presented in the Introduction, 
of its constitution and skilful management, and the Arguments given 
to the several poems included in the volume, will, it is hoped, reduce, 
if not altogether remove, the difficulties of this kind. In the same 
section of the Introduction certain peculiarities of the poet's diction, 
which sometimes give a check to the reader's understanding of a pas- 
sage, are presented and illustrated. 

It is believed that the notes to the poems will be found to cover all 
points and features of the texts which require explanation and elucida- 
tion. At any rate, no real difficulties have been wittingly passed by. 

The following Table of Contents will give a good idea of the plan 
and scope of the work : — 

I. The Spiritual Ebb and Flow exhibited in English Poetry from Chaucer to 

Tennyson and Browning. 
II. The Idea of Personality and of Art as an intermediate agency of Person- 
ality, as embodied in Browning's Poetry. (Read before the Brown- 
ing Society of London in 1882.) 
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III. Browning's Obscurity. 

IV. Browning's Verse. 

V. Arguments of the Poems. 

VI. Poems. (Under this head are thirty-three representative poems, the 
Arguments of which are given in the preceding section.) 
VII. List of criticisms of Browning's works, selected from Dr. Furnivall's 
"Bibliography of Robert Browning" contained in the Browning 
Society's Papers. 

From Albert S. Cook, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of California : — 

Among American expositors of Browning, Professor Corson is easily 
first. He has not only satisfied the English organization which devotes 
itself to the study of the poet, but, what is perhaps a severer test, he 
attracts the reader to whom Browning is only a name, and, in the com- 
pass of one small volume, educates him into the love and appreciation 
of the poet. If Browning is to be read in only a single volume, this, 
in my opinion, is the best ; if he is to be studied zealously and exhaus- 
tively, Professor Corson's book is an excellent introduction to the com- 
plete series of his works. 

Erom The Critic : — 

Ruskin, Browning, and Carlyle all have something in common: a 
vast message to deliver, a striking way of delivering it, and an over- 
mastering spirituality. In none of them is there mere smooth, smuck 
surface : all are filled with the fine wrinkles of thought wreaking itself 
on expression with many a Delphic writhing. A priest with a message 
cares little for the vocal vehicle ; and yet the utterances of all three 
men are beautifully melodious. Chiefest of them all in his special 
poetic sphere appears to be Browning, and to him Professor Corson 
thinks our special studies should be directed. This book is a valuable 
contribution to Browning lore, and will doubtless be welcomed by the 
Browning clubs of this country and England. It is easy to see that 
Professor Corson is more than an annotator : he is a poet himself, and 
on this account he is able to interpret Browning so sympathetically. 

From The Unitarian Review, Boston, March, 1887 : — 

More than almost any other poet, Browning — at least, his reader — 

needs the help of a believing, cheery, and enthusiastic guide, to beguile 

the weary pilgrimage. 
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There is, as we have intimated, a fast-growing esoteric literature of 
exposition and comment, — part of it simply the expression of the 
disciple's loyal homage, part of it designed to win and educate the 
reluctant Philistine intellect to the comforts of a true faith. In the 
latter class we reckon the excellent work of Professor Corson, of Cor- 
nell University. More than half of it is, as it should be, made up of a 
selection from the shorter poems, giving each complete ; while these 
include what is perhaps the most readable and one of the most charac- 
teristic of the narrative pieces, **The Flight of the Duchess," with 
which a beginner may well make his first attempt 

From The Christian Union, New York: — 

Browning, like every other great original artist, has been compelled 
to wait upon the slow processes by which his own public has been 
educated. 

It is doubtful if any other single work on Browning deserves 
to rank with this, with the exception of Professor Dowden's striking 
comparative study of Browning and Tennyson. Professor Corson's 
elucidation of the idea of personality in art as embodied in Mr. 
Browning's poetry is the most luminous, the most adequate, and the 
most thoroughly helpful article that has ever been written on Brown- 
ing's poetry. Those who study it carefully will discern in it a rare 
insight into the workings of one of the most subtle of modern minds, 
and a singularly clear and complete statement of the philosophy of life 
at which that mind has arrived. The chapters on Browning's ob- 
scurity and on his use of the dramatic monologue are also extremely 
suggestive and helpful; the selections from Browning's poems are 
admirably chosen, and, with the notes, make the best of all possible 
introductions to the study of Browning. 

From Rev. Francis Tiffany, in ^^Tke Boston Herald^'' Nov, 30, 
1886: — 

The volume is well worthy the serious study of thinking men and 
women, for it embodies the results of years, not only of thorough inves- 
tigation, but of the finest poetical appreciation. From beginning to 
end, it is pervaded with a fervid feeling that not to know Robert Brown- 
ing is to lose something. 

Professor Corson, in his chapter on ** Browning's Obscurity," has 
done his best to smooth the path of the reader by explaining, and 
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so removing from his way, those grammatical obstructions, habits of word 
inversion and baffling ellipses that stand as a lion in the path to so many 
of the poet's untried readers. This chapter is exceedingly well wrought 
out, and, once carefully studied, with the illustrations given, can hardly 
fail to banish many a perplexity. 

From The Amerioan, Philadelphia : — 

Can Browning be made intelligible to the common mind ? Ten years 
ago it was assumed that he could not. But of late years a different 
view has begun to prevail. And as all those who have addressed them- 
selves seriously to the study of Browning report themselves as having 
found him repay the trouble he gave them, there has arisen very natu- 
rally an ambition to share in their fruitful experience. Hence the rise 
of Browning Societies on both sides of the Atlantic, and in the publi- 
cation of analyses and discussions of his poems, and the preparation of 
such manuals as this of Professor Hiram Corson's. 

Professor Corson is a Browningite of the first era. He owes nothing 
but encouragement to the new enthusiasm which has gathered around 
the writings of the Master, whom he recognized as such long before he 
had begun to attain any general recognition of his masterfulness. 
Browning has helped him to a deeper sense of the spiritual life present 
in the older current of English poetry. He finds in him the ** subtlest 
assertor of the soul in song," and the noblest example of the spiritual 
element in our modern verse. He thinks that no greater mistake has 
been made with regard to him, than to treat him merely as the most 
intellectual of our poets. He is that, but far more ; he is the most 
spiritual of our poets also. 

All or nearly all his poems are character-studies of the deeper sort, 
and hence the naturalness with which they fall into the form of dra- 
matic monologues. It is true, as Mr. Corson says, that the liberties 
our poet takes in the collocation of words, the complexity of construc- 
tions, and some of his verbal liberties, are of a nature to increase the 
difficulty the careless reader finds. But there are poems and passages 
of his which present none of these minor stumbling-blocks, but of 
which no reader will make anything until he has acquired the poet's 
interest in personality, its God-given mission as a force for the world's 
regeneration, and its innate intimacy with divine forces. But we be- 
lieve that with Mr. Corson's aids — notes as well as preliminary anal- 
yses — they can be mastered by any earnest student; and certainly 
few things in literature so well repay the trouble. ^edbyGoOQle 
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P. A. March, Prof, in Lafayette ColL: 
Let me congratulate you on having 
brought out so eloquent a book, and 
acute, as Professor Corson's Browning. 
I hope it pa3rs as well in money as it must 
in good name. 

Bev. Josepli Cook, Boston: Pro- 
fessor Corson's Introduction to Robert 
Browning's Poetry appears to me to be 
admirably adapted to its purposes. It 
forms an attractive porch to a great and 
intricate cathedral {Feb, zi, 1887.) 

Louise M. Hodgrkins, Ptof of 
English Literature, WelUsley Coll. : I 
consider it the most illuminating text- 
book which has yet been published on 
Browning's poems. {March 12, 1887.) 

P. H. GlddinGTS, in " The Paper 
World" Springfield, Mass. : It is a stim- 
ulating, wisely helpful book. The argu- 
ments of the poems are explained in 
luminous prose paragraphs that take the 
reader directly into the heart of the poet's 
meaning. Chapters on Browning's ob- 
scurity and Browning's verse clear away, 
or rather show the reader how to over- 
come by his own efforts, the admitted 
difficulties presented by Browning's style. 
These chapters bear the true test; they 
enable the attentive reader to see, as Pro- 
fessor Corson sees, that such features of 
Browning's diction are seldom to be con- 
demned, but often impart a peculiar 
crispness to the expressions in which 
they occur. 

The opening chapter of the book is 
the finest, truest introduction to the study 
of English literature, as a whole, that any 
American writer has yet produced. 

This chapter leads naturally to a pro- 
found and noble essay, of which it would 
be impossible to convey any adequate 
conception in a paragraph. It prepares 
the reader for an appreciation of Brown- 
ing's loftiest work. {March, 1887.) 

Melville B. Anderson, Prof of 
English Literature^ Purdue Univ., in \ 



" The Dial," Chicago : The arguments to 
the poems are made with rare judgment. 
Many mature readers have hitherto been 
repelled from Browning by real difficul- 
ties such as obstruct the way to the inner 
sanctuary of every great poet's thought. 
Such readers may well be glad of some 
sort of a path up the rude steeps the 
poet has climbed and whither he beck- 
ons all who can to follow him. 
{January, 1887.) 

Queries, Buffalo, N.Y.: It is the 
most noteworthy treatise on the poe- 
try of Browning yet published. Pro- 
fessor Corson is well informed upon the 
poetic literature of the age, is an admi- 
rably clear writer, and brings to the 
subject he has in hand ample knowl- 
edge and due — we had almost said 
undue — reverence. It has been a labor 
of love, and he has performed it well. 
The book will be a popular one, as 
readers who are not familiar with or do 
not understand Browning's poetry either 
from incompetency, indolence, or lack 
of time, can here gain a fair idea of 
Browning's poetical aims, influence, and 
works without much effort, or the ex- 
pense of intellectual effort. Persons 
who have made a study of Browning's 
poetry will welcome it as a matter of 
course. {December, 1886.) 

Education, Boston: Any effort to 
aid and guide the young in the study of 
Robert Browning's poetry is to be com- 
mended. But when the editor is able to 
grasp the hidden meaning and make 
conspicuous the poetic beauties of so 
famous an author, and, withal, give such 
clever hints, directions, and guidance to 
the understanding and the enjoyment of 
the poems, he lays us all under unusual 
obligations. It is to be hoped that this 
book will come into general use in the 
high schools, academies, and colleges of 
America. It is beautifully printed, in 
clear type, on good paper, and is well 
bound. {February, 1887.) 
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Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

For Primary and Grammar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde, Teacher of 
Composition in the State Normal School, Albany, N.Y. 

'T^HIS work consists of a series oi Practical Lessons^ designed to aid 
the pupil in his own use of English, and to assist him in under- 
standing its use by others. No topic is introduced for study that does not 
have some practical bearing upon one or the other of these two points. 

The pupil is first led to observe certain facts about the language, and 
then he b required to apply those facts in various exercises. At every 
step in his work he is compelled to think. 

The Written Exercises are a distinctive feature of this work. These 
exercises not only give the pupil daily practice in using the knowledge 
acquired, but lead him to form the habit of independent work. 

Simple exercises in composition are given from the first. In these 
exercises the aim is not to train the pupil to use any set form of words, 
but so to interest him in his subject, that, when writing, he will think 
simply of what he is trying to say. 

Special prominence is given to letter-writing and to written forms 
relating to the ordinary business of life. 

The work will aid teachers as well as pupils. It is so arranged that 
even the inexperienced teacher will have no difliculty in awakening an 
interest in the subjects presented. 

This series consists of three parts (in two volumes), the lessons 
being carefully graded throughout : — 

Part First, For Primary Schoo's, — Third Grade. \^Ready, 

Part Second. For Primary Schools. — Fourth Grade. (Part Second will 

be bound with Part First.) [Ready soon. 

Part Third. For Grammar Schoo/s. \_Ready in September. 

The English Language; Its Grammar, His- 
tory, and Literature. By Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, of the University 
of St. Andrews, Scotland. One volume, viii+388 pages. Introduction 
price, ^1.30. Price by mail, |(i.40. Also bound in two parts. 

"D EADABLE in style. Omits insignificant details. Treats all salient 
features with a master^s skill, and with the utmost clearness and 
simplicity. Contains : - ^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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I. A concise and accurate resumi of the principles and rules of English 
Grammar^ with some interesting chapters on Word- Building and 
Derivation^ including an historical dictionary of Roots and Branches, 
of Words Derived from Names of Persons or of Places y and of Words 
Disguised in Form, and Words Greatly Changed in Meaning. 
II. Thirty pages of practical instruction in Composition^ Paraphrasing, Ver- 
sification, and Punctuation, 

III. A History of the English Language, giving the sources of its vocabulary 
and the story of its granunatical changes, with a table of the Land- 
marks in the history, from the Beowulf to Tennyson. 

rV. An Outline of the History of English Literature, embracing Tabular 
Views which give in parallel columns, (a) the name of an author; 
(^) his chief works; (c) notable contemporary events; {d) the cen- 
tury, or decade. 

The Index is complete, and is in the most helpful form for the 
student or the general reader. 

The book will prove invaluable to the teacher as a basis for his 
course of lectures, and to the student as a compact and reliable state- 
ment of all the essentials of the subject. [Ready August i^th. 

WordswortKs Prelude ; an A utobiographical 

Poem. Annotated by A. J. George, Acting Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Boston University, and Teacher of English Literature, Newton 
(Mass.) High School. [ Text ready in September. Notes later, 

T^HIS work is prepared as an introduction to the life and poetry of 
Wordsworth, and although never before published apart from the 
author's complete works, has long been considered as containing the 
key to that poetic philosophy which was the characteristic of the " New 
Brotherhood." 

The Disciplinary Value of the Study of 

English. By F. C. Woodward, Professor of English and Latin, Woflford 
College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

nPHE author restricts himself to the examination of the arguments 

for the study of English as a means of discipline, and shows 

that such study, both in schools and in colleges, can be made the 

medium of as sound training as the ancient languages or the other 
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modern languages would give ; and that the study of English forms, 
idioms, historical grammar, etc., is the only linguistic discipline possible 
to the great masses of our pupils, and that it is entirely adequate to 
the results required of it as such. He dwells especially on the dis^ 
ciplinary value of the analytical method as applied to the elucidation of 
English syntax, and the striking adaptation of English constructions to 
the exact methods of logical analysis. This Monograph discusses 
English teaching iq the entire range of its disciplinary uses from pri- 
mary school to high collegiate work. [Ready in August, 

English in the Preparatory Schools. 

By Ernest W. Huffcut, Instructor in Rhetoric in the Cornell University. 

'T^HE aim of this Monograph is to present as simply and practically 
as possible some of the advanced methods of teaching English 
grammar and English composition in the secondary schools. The 
author has kept constantly in mind the needs of those teachers who, 
while not giving undivided attention to the teaching of English, are 
required to take charge of that subject in the common schools. The 
defects in existing methods and the advantages of fresher methods are 
pointed out, and the plainest directions given for arousing and main- 
taining an interest in the work and raising it to its true place in the 
school curriculum. {Ready in August. 

The Study of Rhetoric in the College Course. 

By J. F. Genung, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 

HP HIS book is the outcome of the author's close and continued in- 
quiry into the scope and limits of rhetorical study as pursued by 
undergraduates, and of his application of his ideas to the organization 
of a progressive rhetorical course. The first part defines the place of 
rhetoric among the college studies, and the more liberal estimate of its 
scope required by the present state of learning and literature. This is 
followed by a discussion of what may and should be done, as the most 
effective practical discipline of students toward the making of literature. 
Finally, a systematized and progressive course in rhetoric is sketched, 
being mainly the course akeady tried and approved in the author's 
own classes. ^^ {Ready * 
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The English Language ; Its Grammar, His- 

tory^ and Literature. By Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, of the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. One volume, viii + 388 pages. Introduction price, 
^^1.30. Price by mail, 1^1.40. Parts I. and II. (see description below) are 
also bound in a volume by themselves, and Parts III. and IV. in another 
volume. Introduction price of each, 80 cents. Price by mail, 90 cents. 
Adapted to colleges, high and normal schools, teachers' examinations, and 
civil service examinations. 

READABLE in style. Omits insignificant details. Treats all salient 
features with a master's skill, and with the utmost clearness and 
simplicity. Contains : — 

I. A concise and accurate resume of the principles and rules of English 
Grammar ^ with some interesting chapters on Word-Building and 
Derivation^ including an historical dictionary of Roots and Branches, 
of Words Derived from Names of Persons or of Places, and of Words 
Disguised in Form, and Words Greatly Changed in Meaning. 
II. Thirty pages of practical instruction in Composition^ Paraphrasing, Ver- 
sification, and Punctuation. 

III. A History of the English Language, giving the sources of its vocabulary 

and the story of its grammatical changes, with a table of the Land- 
marks in the history, from the Beowulf to Tennyson. 

IV. An Outline of the History of English Literature, embracing Tabular 

Views which give in parallel columns, («) the name of an author; 
(J>) his chief works; (r) notable contemporary events; (^) the cen- 
tury or decade. 

The index is complete, and is in the most helpful form for the stu- 
dent or the general reader. 

The book will prove invaluable to the teacher as a basis for his 
course. of lectures, and to the student as a compact and reliable state- 
ment of all the essentials of the subject 



I. N. Demmon, Prof, of English, 
Univ. of Mich.: The book has many 
strong points and is superior to most of 
the books now used in our schools. 

J. M. Gamett, Prof, of English, 
Univ, of Va.: I think that it would 
make a valuable text-book for general 
use, especially in schools, and would aid 
in causing to be taught in schools an ele- 
mentary history of the English language 



and of English literature. I hope to see 
it largely used in the preparatory schools. 

Louise M. Hodgrkins, Prof of Eng- 
lish, Wellesley Coll. : I like it so well that, 
like Henry Fifth with the French Prov- 
inces, I do not wish to part with it It is 
the best specimen of " multum in parvo " 
that I have seen, and I shall commend 
it for the schools preparing for Wellesley, 
{March a6, 1887.) 
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Educational Record, Montreal: 
For the teachers of any part of the world 
where English is understood, it has as 
much interest as any other text-book on 
grammar we have seen. 

The Schoolmaster, London: No 
part of the subject seems to be slurred 
over and dismissed without adequate 
treatment for a practical course of Eng- 
lish, though such sections as that which 
deals with English literature are of course 
only to be regarded as preparatory to a 
wider course of reading. Mr. Meikle- 
john has been very fortunate in his 
arrangement of the matter, which is 
lucidity itself. This is an extremely im- 
portant consideration in a text-book, as 
much time and labor my be saved to the 
student by a skilful distribution of the 
parts of a subject. The book is alto- 
gether admirably adapted for the use in 
training colleges, ladies' colleges, and 
schools in which pupils are prepared 
for the Oxford and Cambridge local ex- 
aminations. i^Oct, i6.) 

O. J. Smith, Vice-Prin, Si, Mark's 
Coll., Chelsea, London : I have read it 
carefully through, and am sure that, in 
spite of the great store of books on 
these subjects, it admirably meets a 
want, and will command a high place 
among works of this character. Its lan- 
guage is lucid, its definitions simple and 
yet accurate, and its matter admirably 
selected and arranged and free from 
mistakes (where I have tested it). The 
most valuable feature, in my opinion, is 
the copious use made of etymology 
throughout the work. This so brightens 
up the subject, that there is not a dull 
page in the book. 

Rev. T. Grah€un, Si, Mary's Train- 
ing Coll,, Hammersmitk, London: You 
have conferred a great favor on ordi- 
nary students of English by giving them 
this book. It is the work of a master- 
hand, and covers all ike ground wkick 



kas kitkerto necessiiated ike use of seth 
eral iext-books. For several years I have 
wished for such a text-book. 

Mies Vance, Wkiielands Training 
Coll,, Chelsea, London : I like the book 
very much, especially the parts on 
word-building and the history of the 
language. 

David Pryde, Edinburgk Ladies' 
Coll,: I most heartily approve of it. 
It contains all that young people ought 
to know on the subject, and it is not 
overlaid with unnecessary details. The 
arrangement is natural;, everything 
touched upon is made interesting, and 
the style is singularly clear and terse. 

Liverpool Trainingr CoUegre: It 

is as deeply interesting as it is clear 
in arrangement and scholarly in treat> 
ment. 

John B. Charles, Ckief English 
Master, Dundee High School: It saves 
the multiplication of text-books, which 
is £iist becoming a nuisance. ... A 
thoroughly good, practical, and sensible 
manual 

Miss Goddard, Warringion T^ain^ 
ing Coll, : Remarkably clear, and at the 
same time interesting. 

H. Brown, Head-Masier, Higher 
Grade Board School, Halifax .-It seems 
to me to be admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Miss Jackson, Diocesan Training 
Coll,, Salisbury : Every part of it appears 
to me to be well worked out and ex- 
ceedingly good. 

P. J. Anderson, Lecturer on Eng- 
lish Literature, Ckurck of Scotland 
Training Coll,, Aberdeen: Well suited 
to supply what I have long felt to be a 
want in training college teict-books* 
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The Study of Rhetoric in the College Course. 

By J. F. Genung, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 5 by *i% 
inches. Paper. 32 pages. Price by mail, 25 cents. 



THIS book is the outcome of the author's close and continued inquiry 
into the scope and limits of rhetorical study as pursued by under- 
graduates, and of his application of his ideas to the organization of a 
progressive rhetorical course. The first part defines the place of rhet- 
oric among the college studies, and the more liberal estimate of its scope 
required by the present state of learning and literature. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of what may and should be done, as the most 
practical discipline of students, toward the making of literature. Finally, 
a systematized and progressive course in rhetoric is sketched, being 
mainly the course already tried and approved by the author's own 
classes. 



Hiram Corson, Prof, of English 
Literature, Cornell Univ.: I think the 
general views and the special methods 
presented by Professor Genung, in his 
article on The Study of Rhetoric in the 
College Course, are admirable. Perhaps 
there never was a time, in the whole his- 
tory of education, when it was more im- 
portant than at present, that students 
should be encouraged and trained to 
take what might be called active attitudes 
toward things and subjects. There is 
an almost irresistible temptation in these 
days to become a mere absorber, acqui- 
sition being made, in our schools, the 
all in all. The consequence is, that 
students who are most energetic in ac- 
quiring knowledge are averse to that 
independent, self-sustained effort which 
productiveness demands. 

W. O. Wilkinson, Author of vari- 
ous Chautauqua text-books : I have just 
been reading, in your admirable series 
of Monographs on Education, Prof. Ge- 
nung's Study of Rhetoric, and I cannot 
refrain from expressing to you the sense 
I have of the value of the service you 
are rendering to the cause of education 



in making such essays accessible to 
teachers and to the general public. This 
particular monograph almost deserves to 
be described prophetically as an '* epoch- 
making" production — in its own sphere. 
I have never anywhere else seen so much 
good sense expressed on the subject of 
which it treats, and the style is example 
and demonstration. {June 11, 1887.) 

Mary Sheldon Barnes, Oswego, 
N. Y. : It is admirable, and cannot foil to 
be of real use* to many teachers. I can- 
not see how his method and course could 
be improved. 

The Momingr Star, Boston: As 
the study of rhetoric is coming more 
and more to be recognized as of prac- 
tical value, — a study that should stand 
second to no other in an educational 
course, — it is well that Professor Genung 
has put within the reach of teachers 
this little book. Certainly all will agree 
that the &cilities of studying and using 
our mother tongue ought to be as good, 
and as enthusiastically applied, as those 
for studying the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. The book is a good one. 
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The Examiner, New York : These 
little monographs, issued in stiff paper 
covers, are worth more than many vol- 
umes that make greater pretensions. 
This essay of Professor Genung is a par- 
ticularly fresh and suggestive discussion 
of a well-worn subject. The later part 
of the booklet is devoted to an outline 
of the work done by the writer in his de- 
partment in Amherst College, of which 
no better commendation could be pro- 
nounced than that it appears feiithfully 
to carry out the admirable principles he 
has laid down in his preliminary discus- 
sion. In finish and ease Dr. Genung's 
essay is an excellent example of the re- 
sults of careful and assiduous rhetorical 
culture. May the day be hastened when 
rhetoric shall be taught in this spirit in 
all our American colleges. 

The Critic, A^. F. ; Professor Genung 
of Amherst, the author of an analysis of 
" In Memoriam," turns to a less ambitious 
but not less important theme in his 
pamphlet on The Study of Rhetoric, 
in which he writes clearly, sensibly, and 
freshly, from the standpoint of an ex- 
perienced teacher. He sees, and says, 
that stimulus, purpose, and individualism 
are the things students most need in the 
class-room or at the desk, instead of 
mere assignment of topics or correction 
of themes. It is regrettable that Pro- 
fessor Genung, in his college and in this 
pamphlet, is forced to dwell so strongly 
upon the mere elements of rhetorical 
work; but every college instructor in 
English knows too well that this is due 
to the inadequate English preparation 
given in the majority of preparatory 
schools, and often hidden under the 
miserable system of admission to col- 
lege by "certificate" — one of the worst 
results of that race for numbers in which 
some of our colleges are so eagerly com- 
peting. {July 30, 1887.) 

Sprlngrfleld Republican : Profes- 
sor Genung finds that rhetoric is the con- 



structive study of human literature, that 
its scope must be broadened to meet the 
wider demands which are made on col- 
lege graduates, and that present disci- 
pline with a future bearing is all that 
can be expected in a college course. 
He shows that rhetoric must be studied 
both philosophically and practically, and 
gives the methods of instruction pursued 
at Amherst College. The book will be 
suggestive and helpful both to instruc- 
tors in English composition and to lay 
readers. 

The Hartford Eveningr Post : 
It is thought-awakening and quite re- 
freshing every way. It is a pamphlet 
that will do a vast deal of good, as it 
discloses the limitations of perfunctory 
rhetoric-teaching. At the same time he 
quiets the assumption that there must be 
no leading-strings ; that the student can 
safely discard all study of method and 
impose his crude performances upon his 
teachers or the world. This would be 
like talking German without acquiring 
a knowledge of German grammar. 

School Education, St, Paul, 
Minn,: Any teacher worried by the 
difficulties of teaching composition in 
high-school classes, would be benefited 
by thoughtfully reading this pamphlet. 

Educational Courant, LouisvUU, 
Ky, : Even on such a threadbare subject 
Professor Genung makes an interesting 
booklet. His suggestions are practicable 
and will be productive of good. A revival 
of interest in rhetorical study is sure to 
result from the renewed activity in study- 
ing English, and such admirable guides 
as this will do much to direct and con- 
trol it. His points on examining com- 
positions are good, and should be read 
by all who have such work to do. 

Evening Traveller, Boston .• It is a 
strong and valuable essay. 
(June 29. 1887.) 
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Students and Teachers of History will find the following: 
to be invaluable aids: — 



Studies in General History. 



(icxx> B.C. to 1880 A.D.) An Application of the Scientific Method to the Teaching 
of History. By Mary D. Sheldon, formerly Professor of History in Wellesley College. 
This book has been prepared in order that the general student may share in the advantages 
of the Seminary Method of Instruction. It is a collection of historic material, interspersed 
with problems whose answers the student must work out for himself from original historical 
data. In this way he is trained to deal with the original historical data of his own time. In 
short, it may be termed an exercise book in history and politics. Price by mail, $1.75. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL contains the continuous statement of the results 
which should be gained from the History, and embodies the teacher's part of the work, being 
made up of summaries, explanations, and suggestions for essays and examinations. Price by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Skeldo7ts Studies in Greek and Roman History. 

Meets the needs of students preparing for college, of schools in which Ancient History 
takes the place of General History, and of students who have used an ordinary manual, and 
wish to make a spirited and helpful review. Price by mail, $1.10. 

Methods of Teaching and Studying History. 

Edited by G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Johns Hopkins 
University. Contains, in the form most likely to be of mrect practical utility to teachers, as 
well as to students and readers of history, the opinions and modes of instruction, actual 01 
ideal, of eminent and representative specialists in leading American and English universities. 
Price by mail, $1.40. 

Select Bibliography of Church History. 

By J. A. Fisher, Johns Hopkins University. Price by mail, so cents. 

History Topics for High Schools and Colleges. 

With an Introduction upon the Topical Method 0/ Instruction in History, By 
William Francis Allen, Professor in the University of Wisconsin. Price by mail, 30 cents. 

Large Outline Map of the United States. 

Edited by Edward Channinc, Ph.D., and Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., Instructors in 
History in Harvard University. For the use of Classes in History, in Geography, and in 
Geology. Price by mail, 60 cents. 

Small Outline Map of the United States. 

For the Desk of the Pupil. Prepared by Edward Channing, Ph.D., and Albert B, 
Hart, Ph.D., Instructors in Harvard University. Price, 2 cents each, or $1.50 per hundred. 

We publish also small Outline Maps of North America, South America, Europe, Central 
and Western Europe, Asia^ Africa, Great Britain, arfd the World on Mercator's Projection. 
These maps will be found invaluable to classes in history, for use in locating prominent his- 
torical points, and for indicating physical features, political boundaries, and the progress of 
historical growth. Price, 2 cents each, or $1.50 per hundred. 

Political and Physical Wall Maps. 

We handle both the Johnston and Stanford series, and can always supply teachers and 
schools at the lowest rates. Correspondence solicited. 
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Modern Languages. 

Sheldon^s Short German Grammar. 

Irving^ J. Manatt, Prof, of Modern Languages^ Marietta College ^ Ohio: I can 
say, after ^oing over every page of il carefully in the class-room, that it is admirably 
adapted to us purpose. 

Oscar Howes, Prof, of German^ Chicago University : For beginners, it is superior 
to any grammar with whicli I am acquainted. 

Joseph ^mWWVien^ formerly Prof , of Modern Languages , Ohio State University : 
There is nothing in English equal to it. 

DeutscKs Select German Reader. 

Frederick liUtz, recent Prof, of German, Harvard University : After having 
used it for nearly one year, I can conscientiously say that it is an excellent book, and v^eU 
adapted to beginners. 

H. C. G. Brandt, Prof, of German, Hamilton College: I think it an excellent 
book. I shall use it for a beginner's reader. 

Henry Johnson, Prof, of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. : 
Use in the class-room has proved to me the excellence of the book. 

Sylvester Primer, Pro/, of Modem Lan^ages, College of Charleston, S,C, .• 
I beg leave to say that I consider it an excellent little book for Deginners. 

Boisens Preparatory German Prose. 

Hermann Hnss, Prof, of German, Princeton College : I have been using it, and 
it gives me a great deal of satisfaction. 

A. H. Mixer, Prof, of Modern Languages, University of Rochester, N, Y, : It 
answers to my idea of an elementary reader better than any I have yet seen. 

C. Woodward Hutson, Prof, of Modern Languages, University of Mississippi : 
I have been using it. I have never met with so good a first readmg-book in any language. 

Oscar Faulhaber, Prof, of Modern Languages, Phillips Exeter Academy, N.H. : 
A professional teacher and an intelligent mind will regard the Reader as unexcelled. 

Grimm's Miirchen. 

Henry Johnson, Prof of Mod. Lang., Bowdoin Coll. : It has excellent work in it. 
Boston Advertiser : Teachers and students of German owe a debt of thanks to the editor. 
The Beacon, Boston : A capital book for beginners. The editor has done his work 
remarkably well. 

Hauff'^s Marchen: Das Kalte Herz. 

G. H. Horsivell, Prof, of Modern Languages, Northwt^em Univ, Prep. School, 
Evanston, III.: It is prepared with critical scholarship and judicious annotation. I shall 
use it in my classes next term. 

The Academy, Syracuse^ N. Y. : The notes seem unusually well prepared. v 
Unity, Chicago : It is decidedly better than anything we have previously seoi. Any 
book so well made must soon have many friends among teachers and students. 

Hodges Course in Scientific German. 

Albert C. Hale, recent President of School of Mines, Golden, Col, : We havo 
never been better pleased with any book we have used. 

YbarrcLS Practical Spanish Method. 

B. H. Nash, Prof, of the Spanish and Italian Languages, Harvard Univ. ,• 
The work has some very marked merits. The author evidently had a well-defined plan, 
which he carries out with admirable consistency. 

Alf. Henneqnin, Deft, of Mod. Langs., University of Michigan : The method is 
tiioroughly practical, and quite original. The Dook will be used by me in the University. 
For Terms for Introduction apply to 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

Boston, New York, and CHiCAG0t,j,;j^j,QoOQle 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Colton*B Practical Zoology $0.80 

Williama'a Modem Petrography .25 

Joynes's Meissner's German Grammar . . . .1.20 

Orandgent'a Italian Grammar .80 

Van der SmiBsen's t aufF^s Der Kalte Herz 75 

« " " Schiller's Der Taucher . . . . .10 

Bemhardt'B Novelletter Bibliothek. Vol. 1 75 

Faalhaber'a Francois's Phosphorus Hollander . . . .25 

Shumway'a A Day in Ancient Rome 75 

Sheldon'a Greek and Roman History . . . . i.oo 
Roney's Students' Outline Historical Map of England . .25 

Peabody'a Kindergarten Lectures . . . . i.oo 

Rosmini'a Method in Education 1.40 

Radestook'a Habit in Education .60 

Gill's Systems of Education ..... i.oo 

Malleaon'a Early Training of Children .... .60 

Hall'a Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature . .1.60 

•* •• •* (interleaved) 2.00 

Badlam'a Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading . 1.50 
Morris's Study of Latin in the Preparatory Course . . .25 

Corson's Introduction to Browning 1.40 

Meikle John's English Language (Gram., Hist, and Lit.) . .1.30 

Gtenung'a Study of Rhetoric .25 

Hyde'a Practical Lessons in the Use of English . . .35 

Hall's How to Teach Reading .25 

Safford's Mathematical Teaching 25 

Badlam's Aids to Number (one to ten) .... .30 

Luce's Nature and Effects of Alcohol 10 

Jackson's Astronomical Geography .30 

Progressive Outline Maps ; — United States, World on Mer- 
cator's Projection (each 12 by 20 in.).; North America, 
South America, Europe, Central and Western Europe, 
Africa, Asia, New England, Middle Atlantic States, Cen- 
tral Eastern States, Central Western States, Pacific 
States, Southern States, British Isles, Asia Minor, Greece 
(each lo by 12 in.), 2 cents each ; per hundred . . 1.50 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

Boston, New York, and Chloa^ro. 
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Maps for History Classes. 



Large Outline Map of the United States. 

Edited by Edward Channing, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Drawn under the direction of Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., Instructor 
in American History in Harvard University. For the use of Classes in 
History, in Geography,, and in Geology. Introduction price, for single 
Section, 15 cents; for any two Sections, 25 cents; for whole Map (four 
Sections), 50 cents. 

THIS map in its original form was designed by Dr. Hart for the 
illustration of his lectures on American history. It is republished, 
In the belief that it will prove as useful to teachers in general as it has 
been to the instructors who have already used it at Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins Universities. 

Designed primarily for the purpose of illustrating lectures in Ameri- 
can history. 

The lines illustrating the particular historical chapter can be drawn 
in color, using ordinary colored crayon pencils or water-colors. 

The great advantage of this form of outline map is that, after use, it 
may be rolled up and laid away fer use another year. 

It is printed in four sections, each 26x42 inches, the sections being 
divided by the 95 th meridian and the 37th parallel. 

Small Outline Map of the United States, 

For the Desk of the Pupil. Prepared by Edward Channing, Ph.D., and 
Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., Instructors in Harvard University. Price, 2 cents 
each, or $1.50 per hundred. 

WE publish also small Outline Maps of North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Great Britain, the World on 
Mercator's Projection. These maps will be found invaluable to classes 
in history, for use in locating prominent historical points, and Tor indi- 
cating physical features, political boundaries, and the progress of 
historical growth. 

Political and Physical IVall Maps. 

WE handle both the Johnston and Stanford series, and can 
always supply teachers and schools at low rates. Correspondence 
solicited. - 
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Methods of Teaching and Studying History. 

Edited by G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in 
Johns Hopkins University. i2mo. 400 pages. Mailing price, ^1.40; In- 
troduction price, ^$(1.30. 

T^HIS book gathers together, in the form most likely to be of direct 
practical utility to teachers, and especially students and readers 
of history, generally, the opinions and modes of instruction, actual or 
ideal, of eminent and representative specialists in each department. 
The following Table of Contents will give a good idea of the plan and 
scope of this valuable book : — 



Introdaetion. By the Editor. 

Xethods of Teaching Ameriean History. 

By Dr. A. B. Hart, Harvard University. 

Tlte Practical Method in T^gher Histori- 
cal Instrnction. By \ ^ofessor Ephraim 
Emerton, of Harvard University. 

On Hethods of Teaching Political Econ- 
omy. By Dr. Richard T. Ely, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Historical Instrnction in the Course of 
History and Political Science at Cor- 
nell University. By President Andrew 
D. White, Cornell University. 

Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher of 
History. By W. C. Collar, A.M., Head 
Master of Roxbury Latin School. 

A Plea for ArchiBological Instrnction. 

By Joseph Thacher Clarke, Director of the 
Assos Expedition. 

The Use of a Public Library in the Stndy 
of History. By William E. Foster, Libra- 
rian of the Providence Public Library. 

Special Hethods of Historical Study. By 

Professor Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The Philosophy of the State and of His- 



tory. By Professor George S. Morris, 
Michigan and Johns Hopkins Universities. 

The Courses of Study in History, Roman 
Law, and Political Economy at Har- 
vard University. By Dr. Henry E. Scott, 
Harvard University. 

The Teaching of History. By Professor 
J. R. Sceley, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. 

On Hethods of Teaching History. By 

Professor C. K. Adams, Michigan Univer- 
sity. 

On Hethods of Historical Study and Re- 
search in Columbia University. By 

Professor John W. Bui^ess, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Physical Geography and History. 

Why do Children Dislike History! By 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Gradation and the Topical Hethod of 
Historical Study; Historical Litera- 
ture and Authorities ; Rooks for Col- 
lateral Reading. By Professor W. F. 
Allen, Wisconsin University. 

Ribliography of Church History. By 

Rev. John Alonzo Fisher, Johns Hopkins 
University. 



D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

Boston, New York, and Chicago. ^ ^ 
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New Books on Education. 

I do not thtnk that you have ever printed a book on education that It not worthy to go on 
any "Teacher's Reading List," and the best list.— Dk. William T. Harris. 

C)fj pay re's History of Pedagogy. 

Translated by Professor W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. Price by mail, $1.75. 
The best and most compx bensive history of education in English. — Dr. 6. S. Hall. 

Gill's Systems of Education. 

An account of the systems advocated by eminent educationists. Price by mail, $z.zo. 

I can say truly that I think it eminently worthy of a place on the Chautauqua Reading 
List, because it treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell movement in Education, — a very 
important phase. — Dr. Wiluam T. Harris. 

Radestock's Habit in Education. 

With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Price by mail, 65 cents. 
It will prove a rare "find" to teachers who are seekine to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art. — E. H. Russell, Prin. of Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

Rousseau's Entile. , 

Price by mail, 85 cents. , 

There are fifty pa^es of Emil^ that should be bound in velvet and gold. — Voltairb. 

Perl the most mfli -^ntial book ever written on the subject of education. — R. H. Quick. 

PestalozzVs Leonard and Gertrude. 

With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Price by mail, 85 cents. 
If we except Rousseau's " Emile " only, no more important educational book has appeared 
for a century and a half than Pestalozxi's " Leonard and Gertrude." — The Nation. 

Richters Levana ; The Doctrine of Education, 

A book that will tend to build up that department of e 

and yet needs most care — home training. Price by mail, $ 

A spirited and scholarly book. — Prof. W. H. Payne, U 

RosminVs Method in Education. 

Price by mail, $1.7^. 

The best of the It^dian books on education. — Editor London Journal o/Educatum. 

Hall's Methods of Teaching History. 

A symposium of eminent teachers of history. Pri«« by mail, $1.40. 

Its excellence and helpfulness ought to secure it many readers. — The Nation. 

Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 

Carefully selected and annotated by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Price by mail, $1.75. 

Lectures to Kindergartners. 

By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Price by mail, $x.xo. 

Monographs on Education. (25 cents each.) 

' D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
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A book that will tend to build up that department of education which is most neglected, 
and yet needs most care — home training. Price by mail, $1.35. 

A spirited and scholarly book.— Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. 
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